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As a result of the fact that Local No. 273, because of the non-pay- 
ment of its tax, became suspended from the International Union, Wil- 
liam Kehoe, who was elected Trustee at the International Convention, 
was automatically removed as International Trustee, and William Nie- 
meier, President of the Joint Council of Cincinnati, was appointed in his 
place to act as Trustee. Brother Niemeier is secretary-treasurer of the 
Milk Wagon Drivers’ local in Cincinnati and is one of the untiring, hon- 
est, faithful workers who has helped to make our unions in that city 
the splendid organizations that they are. 





Because of the fact that the Joint Council of New York City re- 
fused to obey the orders of the General Executive Board, the charter 
of the Joint Council was suspended by the International Board and the 
locals in that city that were affiliated with the Council are instructed 
to take up with the International Union all business that in the past 
was taken up with the Joint Council. The New York Joint Council 
will not be reorganized for some time. Local unions in Greater New 
York are advised that there is no body in New York representing the 
International Union just now except the local unions, and they will do 
business direct with the International Union. So-called Boards or As- 
sociations that might be in existence are illegal and unlawful, and those 
participating in such organizations who are members of our union are 
subject to suspension by the International Executive Board for such 
participation. Therefore, the writer advises officers of local unions not 
to answer any call or attend any meeting of any club or association 
composed of officers of local unions that might be congregating for the 
purpose of plotting and planning against the International Union. 





Resist with all the power within your organization any reduction 
in wages. The International will render every assistance. The high 
cost of living has not dropped down to such an extent that we ought to 
be called upon to give up part of the small salaries that we are now 
enjoying and that we have wrung from the employers through the 
strength and _ solidarity of our local unions. 





Unless where wages are not as good as they ought to be, serious 
consideration should be given the employers’ position before anything 
is done that would increase the operating expense of the business. 
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OPEN SHOP vs. UNION SHOP 


OR several months 
a nation-wide cam- 
paign has been con- 
ducted by employ- 
ers’ associations, 
headed by the Na- 
tional Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, on 

the issue of the “Open Shop in In- 

dustry.” The assistance of the 

United States Chamber of Com- 

merce and all its subordinate bodies 

from one end of the country to the 
other was enlisted in this campaign 
and as was to be naturally expected 
from the composition of the mem- 
bership of Chambers of Commerce 
and Boards of Trade, this assist- 
ance was readily granted. The 
same can be said of the Bankers’ 

Association. The organized labor 

movement of the country knows 

from experience what to expect 
from such bodies. A series of ques- 
tions was submitted by the United 

States Chamber of Commerce to 

what the labor movement would 

term “its subordinate locals,” put- 
ting them on record for or against 
the open shop, having a pretty ac- 
curate idea as to what their verdict 
would be, from bodies composed of 
employers, business and _ profes- 
sional men, most of whom had 
never had organized labor’s side of 
the case presented to them by those 
qualified to do so, their only source 
of information having been derived 
from a prejudiced public press or 
from paid press agents of employ- 
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ers’ associations. The organized 
labor movement has never accepted 
the terms of “open shop” and 
“closed shop,” for the simple rea- 
son that in actual practice such 
shops do not exist. What does 
exist is the union shop and the non- 
union shop. The employer, as a 
rule, dislikes these latter terms, so 
he coined the phrase of “open 
shop” and “closed shop,” and then 
goes so far as to apply the mislead- 
ing term of “American Plan” to the 
former and declares the latter un- 
American. Many years experi- 
ence of the so-called “open shop” 
plan has proved conclusively that 
the term “closed shop’ properly 
applies to the so-called “open 
shop,” for the reason that it even- 
tually becomes absolutely non- 
union and is then the real “‘closed 
shop’—closed to union men and 
women. There can be no indus- 
trial democracy in the non-union 
shop. The employer is absolute. 
He is judge, jury and hangman, if 
he cares to go that far, which many 
employers do in deciding what 
working conditions shall be. He 
autocratically sets the hours and 
wage scales and then says to his 
employes, if not in so many words, 
at least by his actions in posting 
notices: “These are the conditions, 
vou may either accept them or 
quit.” Sometimes the unorganized 
worker does quit, feeling he can 
not bear the burden any longer. 
When there is a surplus of help an- 
other unorganized worker takes his 
place and the injustice remains. 
Over three-quarters of a century 
of struggle between capital and la- 
bor has brought about a system of 
collective bargaining between or- 
ganized employers and organized 
employes through representatives 
of their own choosing; the organ- 
ized employers’ secure _ clever, 
brainy lawyers and others of 
high intelligence as their repre- 
sentatives, which they have a 
perfect right to do. The organ- 


ized workers choose what they 
consider their brainiest and most 
experienced men as their rep- 
resentatives, which they have the 
same right to do. These repre- 
sentatives gather around the table 
with the sole object of arriving at 
agreements as to working condi- 
tions and wages which will be fair 
to both sides. And no one can 
truthfully say that this system has 
not saved the country from many 
industrial conflicts that meant mil- 
lions of dollars of loss to capital 
and saved millions of workers and 
their wives and children from suf- 
fering and privation. With the 
“open shop” policy such achieve- 
ments are impossible. No one with 
an ounce of intelligence will claim 
that this system of collective bar- 
gaining has been 100 per cent. suc- 
cessful. Neither can they deny 
that on many occasions it has 
averted many industrial conflicts, 
bringing labor and capital closer 
together. 

Newfangled plans and systems 
are being patterned every day by 
so-called experts, some of whom 
are reaping a rich harvest of profit 
from employers. These schemes 
are of a wide scope, from a system 
whereby the whole of a plant is or- 
ganized by the employer, patterned 
along the lines of our American 
form of government. There is a 
House of Representatives, a Senate 
Chamber and a Cabinet. The rank 
and file of the employes are mem- 
bers of the Lower House. The of- 
ficials constitute the Senate and the 
owners of the plant or, if a com- 
pany, the head officials of the plant, 
constitute the Cabinet. These re- 
spective bodies are supposed to deal 
jointly with all questions that 
might arise relative to wages and 
working conditions. The rules pro- 
vide that any change in conditions 
can only be brought about by a ma- 
jority vote of each of the three 
bodies. Any person of average in- 
telligence can readily realize what 
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a fat chance the House of Repre- 
sentatives has of putting anything 
through which either a majority of 
the Senate, composed entirely of 
the bosses, or the members of the 
Cabinet, composed entirely of the 
owners and head officials, do not 
favor. How any intelligent wage 
workers can lend themselves to or 
become part of such schemes is be- 
yond my comprehension. Then 
comes the smaller schemes, such as 
the formation of athletic associa- 
tions for the male employes, and 
sometimes the female, the welfare 
organizations, etc., all of which are 
intended to divert the minds of the 
workers from organizing in the 
trade union movement. The wage 
worker does not want paternalism. 
The wage worker does not want 
welfare work, which, on the whole, 
is a system of coddling the worker, 
giving him the impression that he 
does not know how to take care of 
his own welfare and those depend- 
ing upon him, and needs experts to 
do his thinking for him. In the 
union shop the worker knows he 
has a real voice in shaping the con- 
ditions under which he shall labor. 
The employer who advocates the 
“open shop” assumes the autocratic 
right to decide what is good and 
what is not good for the worker. 
He assumes the right of deciding 
what the price shall be for man’s 
labor simply because it happens to 
be placed at his disposal. There is 
nothing fundamentally American 
about the “open shop” no more 
than there is anything fundamen- 
tally American about the owning of 
slaves. The slave owner took the 
position that being in his own opin- 
ion a good master, he should be ab- 
solute. The non-union employer 
assumes this position: “I protect 
my employes, therefore I must be 
absolute.” 


He preaches about the glory of 
independence, the tyranny of 
trades unions, while denying any 
form of independence to those 
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whom he employs. If there hap- 
pens to be a number of employes in 
the so-called “open shop” who are 
members of a union it is only a 
short time before this union is de- 
stroyed through the system of spies 
and union-smashing agencies, 
which exists in every industrial 
town and city in the country. This 
“open shop” campaign has _ not 
fooled the organized workers one 
iota and is not fooling very many 
of the unorganized workers, who 
are rapidly joining the trade union 
movement. The average American 
worker is intelligent and knows 
how to take care of his own inter- 
ests. He fully realizes that behind 
this nation-wide “‘open shop” cam- 
paign lies a deep-laid plot to anni- 
hilate trades unionism. I am not 
assuming to be a prophet, but I 
venture to prophesy this: For over 
seventy-five years the trade union 
movement in this country has 
grown and developed to its present 
high standard, steadily growing 
both numerically and in its eco- 
nomic influence. It has raised the 
standard of wages, reduced the 
hours of labor, taken little children 
out of the mill by the thousands, 
liberating them from industrial ex- 
ploitation. Ina word, it has raised 
the whole economic standard of the 
wage workers of the country. In 
seventy-five years from now it will 
still be in existence, greater and 
more potent than ever, the Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Chambers 
of Commerce and Boards of Trade 
notwithstanding. It is the duty of 
every member of organized labor to 
fight to the utmost this “open 
shop,” “union smashing campaign” 
with all the vigor and energy at 
his command. And I feel assured 
that this will be done by every 
member of the United Textile 
Workers of America. 

The right of organization, the 
right of collective bargaining, the 
right of the worker to have a voice 
as to how he shall dispose of his 
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labor, and at what price, the right 
of the worker to withhold his labor 
when conditions are not just, are 
God-given rights which no man or 
set of men can take from them. 

When the war for world’s democ- 
racy was fought and won it meant 
everything that the word “democ- 
racy” implied; it meant the wiping 
out of autocracy on the industrial 
economic field as well as in all other 
fields.—John Golden, International 
President United Textile Workers 
of America. 


WHERE UNCLE SAM’S MONEY 
GOES 


swell CCORDING to the 
“S41 United States Bu- 
reau of Standards 
93 cents out of 
every dollar of Un- 
cle Sam’s money 
this year goes for 
war, past, present or to come. 

Only one cent out of every dol- 
lar goes for education and the im- 
provement of the public health. 

Copies of this remarkable analy- 
sis of our national budget may be 
secured on application to Dr. E. B. 
Rosa, United States Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D. C. 

Whereas the cities spend an 
average of $6 per capita for edu- 
cation per year, and the states and 
private agencies about $3 per year 
per capita for education, Uncle 
Sam with his huge billions only 
spends 6 cents per capita for edu- 
cation, and some of that goes to the 
on grant” colleges for military 

rill. 

Without anybody in the country 
realizing it, your Uncle seems to 
have become obsessed with mili- 
tarism to the exclusion of the nor- 
mal, balanced interests of govern- 
ment. Of course the truth is 
merely that the army and navy 
have developed a “technique” for 
extracting from Congress huge ap- 
propriations, whereas the other 
departments have not. 














According to the analysis quoted 
above the national government is 
levying a tax of $50 this year upon 
every man, woman and child in the 
United States, and of this amount 
$46.50 goes for war and militar- 
ism. 

Now on top of it that ex-actor, 
Congressman Julius Kahn of Cali- 
fornia, genially proposes a system 
of universal military training, 
which will cost the country, accord- 
ing to Congressman Mondell, the 
Republican floor leader and watch- 
dog of the treasury, in the neigh- 
borhood of one billion dollars a 
year.—American Union Against 
Militarism. 

LAYING THEM OFF 

Mikey Fitzgerald worked for a 
big company and had worked for 
them for a long time through pros- 
perity and depression, through 
good times and bad. A good many 
of the other employes came to de- 
pend on Mikey’s judgment and 
predictions. Last week they were 
discussing the situation at the 
plant and they asked Mikey what 
he thought about it. 

“Last night,” answered Mikey, 
“T had a dream. I dreamed that 
the big boss croaked and they were 
makin’ preparations for a grand 
funeral. Of course, they had big 
bugs for the honorary pall bearers, 
but they selected six huskies from 
the mixing floor to carry the 
corpse. 

“After the undertaker had in- 
spected to see that they had washed 
the backs of their necks and 
warned them not to spit on their 
hands before graspin’ the silver 
handles, he served out the white 
cotton gloves and led them into the 
hall where the corpse was lyin’ in 
state. 

“Just as they lifted the fine ma- 
hogany coffin off the trestles, the 
big boss shoved back the glass plate 
and sat up. 

“*Who are these six men?’ he 
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asked in a voice tremblin’ with 
rage. ‘Sure you know them all,’ 
says the undertaker. ‘There’s 
Denny Shea and Patsey Dolan and 
Emmett Dalton and Tony Mahafka 
and Corney Kinsella and the Greek 
Wop. They’re your pall bearers.’ 
‘Four is enough,’ answers the big 
boss, ‘lay two of them off’.” 

Mikey’s dream wised the bunch 
that not even a pall bearer is im- 
mune from a lay off. Neither are 
you. It does not necessarily have 
to come from the boss, either. 
Sickness, or bad luck or old age or 
some other misfortune may take 
you off the pay roll at least tempo- 
rarily. 

There is only one way to provide 
against a lay off. That is to be pre- 
pared for it by having a cash re- 
serve where you can get it when 
you need it. Scores of thousands 
of union men have got them. And 
they got them by putting aside a 
few dollars every week in One Dol- 
lar Treasury Savings Stamps and 
in Treasury Savings Certificates. 
Any one can get one that way, safe- 
ly and easily and without depriva- 
tion or hardship. 

It’s never too late to start. One 
dollar when you have got a lay off 
is worth ten when you have a job. 

—Buy W. 8S. S.— 

LIVING COSTS AND THE 

“OPEN SHOP” 

Figures compiled by the bureau 
of statistics of the department of 
labor at Washington show that in 
twelve months the cost of living in 
San Francisco has declined 1.4 per 
cent., while Los Angeles has in- 
creased it 6.2 per cent. In the same 
report government figures show 
that in six years Los Angeles has 
increased the cost of living 96.7 
per cent. and San Francisco 85.1 
per cent. 

Los Angeles is the home of the 
open shop. Its wages all round are 
lower than San Francisco. Yet, 
according to government figures, 


its prices are higher. San Fran- 
cisco is a union city and its wages 
are higher than those of Los 
Angeles. Yet its cost of living is 
considerably less. Here is positive 
and absolute proof that organized 
labor does not cause an increase in 
the cost of living—but to the con- 
trary. 

This condition causes the Los 
Angeles Citizen to declare that no 
wonder the real estate sharks of the 
City of the Angels can toot their 
horn that they can make more in 
that city than elsewhere. The M. 
and M. are scientifically shown to 
be profiteers with a mental pur- 
pose of low wages and high prices. 
This scheme works out thusly— 
that the wives and daughters are 
compelled to work to augment the 
income of the family. The “Better 
America Federation” has a reason 
why it should avail itself of the 
schools to teach the new American- 
ism. In very deed it is the Bitter 
Unamerican Fakeration. — Typo- 
graphical Journal. 





The United States Commission 
on Industrial Relations, appointed 
by President Wilson several years 
ago, said that “The money with 
which the Rockefeller foundation 
was created and is maintained con- 
sists of the wages of workers in 
American industries. These wages 
are withheld by means of economic 
pressure, violation of law, cunning, 
and disorder, practiced over a se- 
ries of years by the founder and 
certain of his business associates.” 

Even when tendered by smug 
philanthropy, institutions of learn- 
ing ought to reject moneys that 
carry in their train apologetic de- 
fenses of the industrial regime un- 
der which such fortunes were accu- 
mulated and of the existing tax and 
property laws that make it possible 
for such wealth to remain in the 
control of a single family or a group 
of interlocking directorates com- 
posed of so-called “giants of indus- 
wy. 














(By Daniel J. Tobin) 

HE industrial condition of our country is so bad that it is becom- 

i ing dangerous. Everywhere men are threatened with reductions 
in wages, and everywhere men and women are out of employment. 

The question that confronts us is: Where is it all going to end? We 
are hopeful that everything will come out all right. Every man and 
woman in our country is entitled to an opportunity to work and live 
lives of free men and women; consequently, living in such a country 
and under such a constitution, no matter how black the cloud that hov- 
ers over us seems to be, we are always filled with that eternal hope that 
undoubtedly conditions are going to improve before very long. Not 
so very long ago charges were made by the enemies of the toilers of the 
country that the thing we needed was production, and then more pro- 
duction. They said the workers were slacking up and not doing a day’s 
work. Those of you who read our Journal at that time will remember 
that I strongly protested against such arguments, said they were not 
true; that they were not statements of fact, and I recited instances 
where we were doing, under our modern methods, much more work 
than we did ten or twelve years ago. If you will remember, I wrote 
an article in the Journal in which I stated that there was as much coal 
being hauled and delivered now in one day by one thousand men in the 
large industrial centers as could be hauled and delivered in two days 
some few years ago, as a result of the introduction into modern life of 
the motor truck. The same is true of every other branch of industry. 
But the enemies of Labor kept on charging us with being slackers. 
What is the result now? Are we slackers now, with four million men 
and women seeking work but cannot find it? I think the trouble has 
been that we were overproducers during the war, and now we are 
overstocked with products of every kind. There is not a shoe factory 
in the country which has not hundreds of cases of shoes in the store- 
houses. The same is true of the clothing industry. The auto manu- 
facturers of the country have hundreds of thousands of machines wait- 
ing for buyers, and so on down the line. In every industry their store- 
houses are packed with products manufactured by the toilers. During 
the past winter workers out of employment did not groan so much 
under the burden of idleness. The elements to some extent favored the 
poor people because it was quite a mild winter, and then nearly every 
little family or worker saved up during the years of plenty, during the 
war, and they had that money to spend this last winter; but if this 
condition prevails next winter, their little treasuries will be depleted. 
In my judgment there will be plenty of unemployment next winter and 
then we may look for discontent and misery, much more of it than we 
had this past winter. There is something wrong—radically wrong— 
that must be righted. In his great country of ours, teeming with 
plenty, our soil so rich that it is capable of producing four times more 
than we need for our own use, under the surface, teeming with minerals 
of every description; our climate tropical in one place and moderately 
coo! in another section; all the gifts that nature could endow one people 
with; we have all the best things in the world in this glorious country 
of ours, still we find suffering; yes, unnecessary suffering, resulting 
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principally from unemployment. One of the things that must be done 
before we can materially relieve the situation in our country is, that 
the European condition must be adjusted. While all of those coun- 
tries over there are fighting amongst themselves as they are now, 
there is not much chance for us to have much business in our coun- 
try. We manufacture and produce in this country about 40 per cent. 
more than we need for our own consumption; therefore we must find 
a foreign market. At the present time Europe cannot buy because 
the value of their money has gone down so low that it is practically 
no good to us. If those countries would get to work and try to pro- 
duce the things we might purchase from them, then we might get 
back to what Mr. Harding calls normalcy. But while they have dis- 
turbances and wrangling amongst themselves, with no settlement of 
national affairs, we may rest assured there will be no such thing as a 
stable or satisfactory settlement of conditions here. I do not care what 
you say about the League of Nations, or any other league, in my judg- 
ment it is a standing board of arbitration, and if arbitration is good 
for the great industrial disturbances in our.country, then it is good, or 
ought to be good, in settling questions between nations. It is true 
there may be some flaws in it, but they could be adjusted in time. Until 
there is some such board or league over there which will render deci- 
sions and prevent nations from fighting and quarreling there will be 
no peace. You may rest assured that sooner or later they are going 
to reach this decision, and then they are going to establish an interna- 
tional court of arbitration, or a league of nations, or something called 
under some other name, which will settle international questions and 
undoubtedly lead us back to where we ought to be long before this 
time; that is, to real, substantial peace. If the United States Senate 
had entered into this agreement last year we would not be experiencing 
the industrial conditions that we are now passing through. As soon 
as Europe reaches this decision or agreement our country must get into 
it, and then it will take perhaps a year or two before conditions will 
be much improved. But the sooner an understanding amongst the na- 
tions of the world is reached the sooner will conditions improve; there 
is no chance for anything like permanent improvement industrially 
until such an understanding obtains. 


“Hope springs eternal in the human breast,” but some one else 
said, “He that lives upon hope will die fasting.” So what are you going 
todo? Isay, keep on hoping but working all the time for better things, 
for a better life, for more happiness, for greater brotherhood and good 
will. Through your union those things can be accomplished. 


themselves together in an insurance company intended to extract 

a lot of money (and undoubtedly they will be somewhat successful) 
from a number of innocent employers. It is called the Employers’ Mu- 
tual Insurance and Service Company, Maryland Trust Building, Balti- 
more, Md., with about twenty labor haters, or unfair employers, acting 
as directors. The purpose of this insurance company is to insure cor- 
porations and all kinds of concerns and employers against strikes. The 
rates, of course, are moderately low to begin with, but like the insur- 
ance on automobiles or against burglary, the experts will gradually 
raise them from year to year until they get the rate to a high or satis- 


A NEW graft has been started by a number of men who have banded 
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factory position, so that the bunch back of it will scoop in an enormous 
amount of money. The idea of trying to insure against strikes a team 
owner whose men are organized and who has never had the least trouble 
or misunderstanding with the union! It certainly looks like serving 
notice that an attempt is going to be made to start or cause some dis- 
content within that employment, which perhaps will eventually lead 
to a strike. An employer that runs a non-union plant does not need 
any insurance against a strike, for from his point of view there is no 
danger of a strike, because his men are not bossed around by so-called 
agitators, therefore he would be foolish to pay expensive insurance, 
although from our point of view, as was proven on more than one occa- 
sion during the war, there are more strikes amongst the unorganized 
workers than amongst the organized workers. The danger confronting 
labor organizations and employers is this: That an insurance company 
of this kind may have its agents or hirelings holding membership in the 
union and they will endeavor to cause or bring about misunderstandings, 
which may lead to strikes in certain firms where said firms have never 
had any trouble with the union. We all know what the spy or private 
detective does for the employer. We all know the millions that have 
been taken from employers by those private detective agencies, because 
they have been clever enough to deceive the employer into believing that 
they ean find out and furnish him with valuable information as to what 
is going on on the inside of the union. Employers have eaten this kind 
of stuff and paid out large sums of money for it, and it would be much 
better had they thrown their money into the fire, because the private 
detective or spy goes into a union, becomes a member, and if there is 
no trouble he immediately starts trouble by denouncing the employer, 
by appealing to the passions of the men, and eventually after weeks or 
months is successful in establishing a bitterness or hatred against this 
employer. If it is impossible for him to bring about a strike, because 
he finds it impossible to deceive the majority, he furnishes his superiors 
with a report that is ninety per cent. false, and his firm in turn fur- 
nishes the employer with this report, and in every instance, the report 
shows that a serious attack was made against the employer at the union 
meeting. Many of those detective or spy agencies have come to the 
unions and told them they would furnish information as to what went 
on in the employers’ meetings. You see, they work both ends and the 
middle. 

A great many people believe that when there are no fires insur- 
ance companies send their agents out to start fires so that they may have 
an excuse for increasing the fire insurance rates. Also there are those 
who believe that insurance companies have been encouraging the theft 
of automobiles so that they might obtain higher rates for insurance 
against theft. It also usually happens that when a great many fires 
take place or a great many automobiles are stolen, people rush to 
take out insurance. Now this new company that insures against strikes, 
if they can have a strike pulled in some small concern, and they reim- 
burse the concern to the extent of their loss caused by the strike, all of 
the big employers in the district will know about it and they will imme- 
diately insure against strikes. The insurance company wil! perhaps 
start some agent of theirs in a non-union concern who will make an 
attempt to organize the employes in a certain industry, then they will 
send anonymous letters to the employer, stating that his employes are 
organizing and he had better beware, get under cover, protect himself 
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with insurance; and you would be surprised to know how thin skinned 
many employers are, and how they live in continual fear of strikes. 

The following is copied from a booklet sent out by this new 
company : 

“Accurate records of twenty-five years show that each succeeding 
five-year cycle has found our industries harassed by: (1) An increased 
per cent. of strikes; (2) by an increased per cent. of employes involved; 
(3) by increased duration of strikes, and (4) by a correspondingly 
increased financial loss to employers, wage earners and the public. 

“This can be done only by calling strikes in open and non-union 
shops, upon demands for recognition of unionism. 

“Marked progress by federated labor has always been accompanied 
by a heavy increase in strike frequency. Comparative calculations, 
therefore, indicate the probability of more than 110,000 strikes during 
the ensuing five-year cycle, unless employers meet the situation with a 
well-defined plan and consistently adhere to it without fear of individ- 
ual loss. 

“No employer will tolerate the un-American closed shop unless com- 
pelled to accept such conditions after losing a strike conducted by a 
superior organization led by resourceful leaders, or because of his un- 
willingness to fight for the open-shop principle upon which will finally 
depend the industrial supremacy of this nation. 

“The only hope of stabilizing industrial condition lies in: (1) Or- 
ganization having a definite objective; (2) adherence to a well-devised 
plan, and (3) reimbursement of members for loss sustained through 
resistance of illegitimate demands, from a fund contributed by employers 
in all sections and industries. 

“It is unfair and illogical to expect any employer to fight for a prin- 
ciple which benefits all other employers at his own cost. Few have done 
so, and upon this fact and the absence of a strong organization rests the 
suecess of organized labor. 

“Leaders of labor thoroughly understand the selfishness and timid- 
ity of employers; they usually know where, when and how to use their 
organized strength upon the weak spots among the disorganized 
employers. 

“Concessions to illegitimate demands are permanently injurious 
not only to the employer who weakly and selfishly concedes, but to all 
other employers and to labor as well. 

“Bolshevism is only sublimated trade unionism in its nth power. 
Lenine admits having secured his plans from the I. W. W. Few outside 
the secret service realize the spread of radicalism. Conservative labor 
leaders do not believe in red doctrines, but, apparently, do not realize 
they are leading in that direction. 

“Labor now demands continuous employment, reasoning that it can 
be created for all by reduced working hours and further limitation of 
production per man.” 

The statement then leads on to a request to the employers to pro- 
tect themselves by insuring against strikes. The following is a copy of 
a letter which explains itself: 

“General Office American Type Founders Company. 
Jersey City, N. J., July 28, 1920. 
The Officers Employers Mutual Insurance and Service Company, 
Maryland Trust Building, Baltimore, Md.: 
Gentlemen—We wish to acknowledge the satisfactory manner in 
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which you settled our claim under our policy, No. 307, covering our 
recent two weeks’ strike, and we thank you for your promptness in 
remitting the amount due us. 

I believe a policy in your company will not only prevent strikes in 
a very large number of cases, but I believe that it will tend materially 
to shorten strikes when they do occur. 

If the employers of the country will protect themselves with strike 
insurance, I believe that course will greatly reduce the number of strikes, 
and to a large extent stabilize industrial conditions. 

Yours truly, 
American Type Founders Company, 
R. W. Nelson, President.” 


Underneath the letter is a check for $15,600 which was paid to the 
above company in a strike. The insurance company is using this, and 
other letters, for advertising purposes and undoubtedly the employers 
are eating it up and falling like dead flies for this scheme, which, in my 
personal judgment, is a gigantic swindle. Many of you will from now 
on, perhaps, hear your employers say: Well, if you want to go on strike, 
gc on; we are insured against all losses. This so-called insurance will 
have a tendency to create a false feeling of independence in the minds 
of many fair employers which will widen the breach between unions that 
are trying to be right and employers who have always been right. There 
is no insurance company that can return the business lost as the result 
of a strike. They may pay the concern actual profits lost during the 
four or five weeks of the strike until the strike is declared off or a settle- 
ment is reached, but what about the business lost in the meantime that 
can never be recovered? Consider for instance, the Jewel Tea Company 
that lost millions in business and can never recover the good-will, that 
meant trade, that it lost because of the action of its impractical manager 
who refused to listen to reason and brought about trouble for the com- 
pany. Take two master bakers, should one of them be insured and have 
trouble with his men, the public does not want any strike-breakers com- 
ing to their door delivering bread or cake, and if there are no strike- 
breakers, the small stores will buy their supplies from the concern that 
has its wagons on the street, and when the trouble is over they usually 
stick with the man who supplied them when there was a shortage. Now, 
there is no chance whatever for the insurance company to return to that 
baker the trade he lost as a result of the strike. In the case of the Buck 
Stove & Range Company, I heard their president, Mr. Gardner, make 
the following statement in the St. Louis convention of the American 
Federation of Labor in 1910: “There is no possible chance for us to 
ever get back where we were before. I am asking organized labor to 
try to help us recover a little of the good-will and the patronage that we 
lost. It was a great mistake to have the strike. Were I president of the 
company at the time of that strike, it would never have taken place.” 
Mr. Gardner succeeded Mr. VanCleve, who has since passed away and 
who was responsible practically for the destruction of the business of 
the Buck Stove and Range Company by bringing about a strike. And 
so it is all through time: employers can not recover loss in business re- 
sulting from strikes. For instance, how can an insurance company re- 
place the organization among the workers within the shop? It has taken 
vears to get the employment with its two, three or four hundred men to 
working satisfactorily; every man in his proper place; superintendent, 
manager and foreman understanding the qualities of each individual; 
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a business built up to the highest point of efficiency; those men go on 
strike; they are out for six weeks or three months; the strike is called 
off, or supposed to be won by the employers; many of the men find em- 
ployment elsewhere; they leave town or go to work for some other 
employer ; a few of the old-timers come back broken in spirit, disgusted, 
hating their employers; not willing to do as much as they used to do; 
sick at heart. The employer, on the other hand, is also disgusted and 
disheartened, so that company will not get back to where it was before 
for a number of years. Take into consideration also the fact that per- 
haps the company has lost some of its best trade. 

After you read this article, those of you who can possibly do so 
caution and advise your employers to keep away from insurance com- 
panies of the above type, because they will be throwing away good 
money after bad money. It will be a case of fleecing the honest em- 
ployer, and if they are given any encouragement they will undoubtedly 


use every means in their power to broaden the gulf between capital and 
labor. 





ECENTLY some of the hotels in Washington, D. C., were raided 
by the prohibition officers for liquors. In many of them they 
found a considerable quantity of so-called whiskey. This liquid 

was taken to the office of the prohibition agents and a chemical analysis 
of same was made by an expert chemist. In a few days a statement 
came out, issued by the chief of the prohibition enforcement law, stating 
that this fluid, or so-called whiskey, was made of wood alcohol, ether and 
some coloring substance, that it was almost deadly poison and how any 
man could live after drinking some of it it was impossible for him to 
understand; indeed, that it was surprising to him that any human being 
could swallow a drink of this stuff and not become blind or die imme- 
diately from poison. This stuff was being sold for about $20 a quart 
by the bell boys and porters around the hotel and the management of 
the hotels, of course, disclaimed any knowledge of its existence, and got 
away with that kind of bluff. 

My reason for writing this article is to warn our people against the 
use of stimulants, or so-called stimulants of this kind. Nearly all the 
stuff now purchased called whiskey is just a fake or phony, or, in other 
words, just imitation whiskey, and in almost every instance is poisonous. 
Those who seem to know, claim that there are several garages and other 
places in and around Greater New York, where this stuff is being manu- 
factured daily and sold immediately after it is manufactured. Of course. 
it is made from chemicals that are poisonous and the unsuspecting guests 
in the hotels and other places are buying this stuff and many a man is 
passing away as a result of drinking it and his death is attributed to 
other causes. In many instances blindness and paralysis prevail as a 
result of drinking this liquid or so-called whiskey. Not only should the 
government endeavor to suppress the manufacture of this liquor, but 
the government should find out the parties who sell this poison and in 
every instance where a man dies or becomes blind from drinking it. 
the individual selling it should be charged with murder, because when 
a man sells poison, although called by another name, and some un- 
suspecting, unfortunate person partakes of the poison, the party selling 
it is directly responsible for the death of that individual. If the hotels 
and other places were held responsible for the individuals working for 
them, they would perhaps hire a better class of workers. We hear that 
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there are some policemen engaged in the traffic of this liquor as “fences.” 
If a ruling was laid down by the attorney-general that all those selling 
liquor which might cause a person’s death would be charged with mur- 
der, it would quickly eliminate some of those who are making enormous 
profits on it at the present time. It costs them less than one dollar a 
quart to make this poison and they sell it for a price ranging from $15 
to $25 and $30 a quart. Many of those handling it in large cities are 
getting rich, becoming wealthy by their murder game. Nearly all of 
the old whiskey that was on the market has been used up or taken up 
by the government or by wealthy individuals, who were able to buy and 
store it away. The stuff offered for sale today to the average working 
man is deadly poison and when a man raises a drink of that poison to 
his lips he is, in nearly every instance, attempting to destroy himself. 
It is like taking a gun and placing it against a man’s head to blow his 
brains out; the only chance of escape that he has is if the gun misses 
fire. If the person does not die immediately from this bootleg whiskey 
he may do so in a few days, as the internal serious effects are sometimes 
not noticeable for a week or two and perhaps a month, but the individual 
taking this deadly poison into his system is undoubtedly going to pay 
the price either by blindness, paralysis, softening of the brain, or in 
some other serious manner. 

So beware! Don’t drink any of this new so-called whiskey even 
if you are invited to do so by a friend who tells you it is the real stuff. 
(The real stuff is almost impossible to find.) Don’t take any chances. 
Be careful. You can not get your sight back if you go blind. I could 
recite a few cases of our members in different parts of the country who 
have suffered, and in some cases died, from this poison, but it would not 
be fair to them or their families. The only way to be absolutely safe 
is not to touch any of it. 


HE railroad managements of the country have notified the railroad 
| organizations that they are going to put into practice a general 
reduction in wages beginning some time in April; this in defiance 
of the laws enacted by Congress. You will remember when the Esch- 
Cummins bill creating the Railroad Wage Board was up, that the rail- 
roads favored this bill and that labor unions opposed it, because there 
were clauses in it that we objected to—principally the clause that at- 
tempted to prevent us from striking. However, the bill became a law 
and the Railroad Wage Board was appointed and its work has been very 
satisfactory. The board thoroughly investigated the condition of the 
workers and gave them such raises in wages as they deemed absolutely 
necessary. The Interstate Commerce Commission on the suggestion of 
the Railroad Wage Board, resulting from the action of the board in 
increasing wages, granted to the railroads an increase in rates both in 
passenger and freight service, almost the amount they asked, so that 
the increase in wages granted the men was not taken from the railroads 
or the stockholders, but was taken from the public. Now we find the 
railroads bellowing from the house tops that they are on the verge of 
bankruptcy because of the wages paid their employes, and they want 
to set aside, or defeat, or destroy the usefulness of the Wage Board. 
Well, if they can destroy the Railroad Wage Board, created at their own 
suggestion practically, then they will next destroy the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, or defy it, and then they will go on and endeavor to 
destroy any other act of our government. 
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This is a desperate suitation. What if the labor unions had at- 
tempted to defy or destroy the laws properly enacted? Many times we 
have been driven to the point of almost disregarding the law when ad- 
verse decisions have been rendered against us by the courts’ misinter- 
preting, or some judge misinterpreting the law as enacted, but we have 
never said to our people: Go out and defy the law and destroy the 
courts of the country. We have, as American citizens, obeyed the law, 
respected the courts and have said to our people: Let us in a lawful 
way endeavor to remedy the wrongs against which we are struggling. 
Still, we are charged by the United States Chamber of Commerce, by 
employers’ associations, by their hirelings and paid lobbyists, both in 
and around the legislative halls, and in the colleges of our country, which 
are endowed by the millionaires, of being the enemies of our present 
form of civilized government. We are not the enemies of our legal 
institutions, but we are human beings and we feel the stings of the 
enemy and we will always resent the injustice heaped upon us. 

If the railroad brotherhoods submit to a reduction in wages, submit 
to the setting aside of the decisions of the Railroad Wage Board by the 
railroad managements, then they deserve to lose their organizations. 
The railroad companies are trying to split the workers by insisting that 
reductions now obtain amongst the unskilled workers; they do not intend 
immediately to put into practice a reduction against the engineers, fire- 
men, conductors, telegraphers, etc. Of course, the brotherhoods are 
running their own organizations; they have a right to do as they see fit, 
but if they allow themselves to be split, if they allow their weakest or- 
ganizations to suffer, they may rest assured that the time will come when 
the rest of the members will have to pay the price. If the railroad 
workers of this country will refuse to submit to a violation of their con- 
tract; a reduction in wages, which was awarded them after proper 
investigation as to their needs by the Railroad Wage Board, again I say, 
in time the railroad companies will destroy the usefulness of the won- 
derful organizations that have done so much for the membership. 


If the railroad organizations of this country will refuse to accept, 
will refuse to allow a reduction in wages to be put into effect and will 
go on strike, in two weeks they will have the industries of this country 
crying for a settlement and the railroad managements will be made to 
answer for their utter defiance of law and order. The railroad organi- 
zations have it in their power to win and settle the question themselves. 
The strike a short time ago of the switchmen, a rump organization, so 
called, an organization that was not recognized by the trade union move- 
ment, where a few men here and there were on strike, pretty nearly 
paralyzed the industry of the country. Although the railroad brother- 
hoods denounced the strike, the railroad managements condemned the 
strike, the national government condemned it, and the trade union move- 
ment in general was against it, still those men went out on strike and 
pretty nearly crippled conditions in New York, Boston and other places. 
What could not be done by a strike of all of the legitimate railroad 
organizations? It seems that sooner or later the railroad companies are 
going to force a strike on the brotherhoods, and it might just as well 
come now as at any other time. I never advocate strikes. I have always 
opposed a strike except as a last alternative. I think the brotherhoods 
have reached the point where they must say to the public: We may be 
forced to make the innocent suffer; we may be forced to go out on strike, 
but it is our only salvation; it is our only way out of it, as the railroad 
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companies are trying to destroy our organizations, and against our will 
we are compelled to resist a reduction in wages, so there is nothing left 


for us but to strike. 


Of course I am looking at this case from the position of a labor 
official not connected with the brotherhoods. The heads of those or- 
ganizations know their business, but seeing it with my eyes, I can see 
victory for the brotherhoods, which means that they can not only pre- 
serve the law, maintain their conditions, but they can strengthen and 
stabilize their organization and settle for this generation at least any 
attempt that might be made by the railroad companies to destroy their 


organization. 


THE SAFEGUARD 


Some one has assured us that 
“the middle classes are the safe- 
guard of a nation,” but we pity any 
nation that has no better safe- 
guard. 

Did you ever find a member of 
the middle class that was not in a 
hurry to get out of it and reach a 
higher level of social existence? We 
never did. 

The middle class is the most rest- 
less element in modern society, and, 
therefore, constitutionally unfit to 
be the safeguard of anything. 

The safeguard of a nation is the 
great army of its workers, the host 
of the producers of all the material 
and ideal values upon which the ex- 
istence of society depends. 

In peace and in war, in sunshine 
and in rain, you may always count 
upon the working people. They 
are the supporters of state and so- 
ciety, they are the great reservoir 
of strength, productive power, viril- 
ity and energy; they are the men 
and women who safeguard the hu- 
man race from degeneration and 
utter physical and moral corrup- 
tion. 

They have their faults, of course; 
they often do not know what they 
ought to do; they often allow them- 
selves to be misled by those whose 
duty it ought to be to show them 
the right way. They are often 
brutal and cruel and given to ex- 
cesses when stupid prejudices get 
the best of them. 

But treat them fair, educate 
them, humanize their conditions of 


life, and there is no sacrifice they 
are not willing to make for the so- 
cial ideals that appeal to their sense 
of iustice. 

The world rests upon the broad, 
strong shoulders of labor. The 
working people are the safeguards 
of nations; they are the pillars of 
society.—New Age. 





MACHINISTS’ INSURANCE 
PLAN 


The establishment of an insur- 
ance department by the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists 
has been placed before the mem- 
bership, and a referendum vote is 
being taken, the result of which 
will determine whether or not it 
will become a fraternal organiza- 
tion in all the term implies as well! 
as a great trade union. Under the 
proposed plan, which the Machin- 
ists’ Monthly Journal says will be 
undoubtedly adopted, every mem- 
ber may carry life insurance up to 
an amount of $2,000, without med- 
ical examination and regardless of 
present age, at a fixed rate of 50 
cents per month for every $500 of 
insurance. 

The only compulsory feature 
about the plan is that a member 
shall carry $500 of insurance. It is 
entirely optional with a member to 
increase this amount $250 each 
year until the policy amounts to 
$2,000. This is not an unreason- 
able requirement, particularly in 
view of the fact that it will cost 
only $6 per year. 
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PORTLAND, MAINE 

Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—We are 
still on the firing line. Recently 
we added several members to our 
union, and to show some of our 
readers we still have a little pep 
and kick, we arranged a concert and 
dance and added a few greenbacks 
to our strong box. All of the old 
reliables were present and all en- 
joyed themselves on union music. 
At our last meeting we elected a 
manager of the baseball team for 
the coming summer, “yours truly,” 
and we still claim we are the only 
teamsters’ baseball team on the 
map; so if any of our brother mem- 
bers want to stack up against us 
just get their S. O. S. apparatus 
in working order at once. We have 
not many members at our craft 
loafing as yet, as no doubt we are 
distant relatives of Rip Van Winkle 
or carry a rabbit’s foot around with 
us. Several contractors have got 
together on that Adam and Eve 
plan and have elected officers, etc., 
but, believe me, our members are 
watching their steps and doing the 
“Sherlock Holmes” all the time. We 
met the coal dealers in conference 
and the sentiment was “stand pat,” 
and as we have a few Patricks in 
our local, they are standing and 
watching. Our commercial drivers’ 
division are lining up the trenches, 
as you know we are a mixed local. 
At present we pay whenever we 
hear the fiddler “rosin his bow” 
and dance afterward—the moral 
works better. The attendance at 
our meetings are good and we do 
business right, and since they 
jammed the cover on it’s dry as a 
covered bridge in June, but we get 
a peep at the steamers that bring 














ian 


the fluid in for Canada, as this is a 
“seaport city.” 

Hoping to see some other ink 
dashers’ names in the Journal, I 
am. the Down East scribbler. 

Fraternally yours, 
WALTER S. JOHNSON, 
Rec. Sec. Local 418. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 

Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—I take 
great pleasure in reading our Jour- 
nal and thinking, perhaps, I might 
be allowed a little space in the col- 
umns of the next issue, I am writ- 
ing this short article to give you 
some idea of how No. 443 is getting 
along. 

To start with we had to work in 
a field that had never been organ- 
ized before and, while the majority 
of the men were anxious to see the 
movement started, it took quite a 
long time to get some of them to 
see the light and understand that 
they had some rights that the boss 
should respect. At present we 
have a membership of around 280, 
scattered among the taxi drivers, 
truck drivers and teamsters. With 
the coal firms we control about 90 
per cent. of the men in the Twin 
Cities; with the grocers, about 85 
per cent.; with the transfer compa- 
nies and excavators, about 90 per 
cent.. and with the building 
material men, 90 per cent. This 
being the home of the University 
of Illinois, with eight thousand 
students here from all parts of the 
world, they furnish the taxi own- 
ers the bulk of their business and, 
as a class, they never concern them- 
selves about whether the man who 
drives them wears the button or 
not, and for this reason bosses are 
pretty independent. Still we have 
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a few men with each firm and hope 
to get them all in time. If arrange- 
ments could be made whereby we 
could hold membership in the B. 
T. C. it is my opinion it would be 
only a short time until No. 443 
would be 100 per cent. 

Not wishing to take up too much 
space with my first attempt, I will 
close. Fraternally, 

M. D. CAMPBELL, 
3usiness Agent. 


CATHOLIC BOARD ASSAILS 
“OPEN SHOP” 
Washington, D. C. 

A reply to criticisms of its dec- 
laration on the “open shop” move- 
ment was issued tonight by the so- 
cial action department of the Na- 
tional Catholic war council re- 
affirming its assertion that this 
movement, as conducted by “cer- 
tain groups of strong employers,” 
is an “attempt to cripple labor 
unions.” 

“The vital issue of this contro- 
versy,” the reply issued tonight de- 
clared, “is that of collective bar- 
gaining between the union and the 
employer. Unless the members of 
a union are permitted to deal with 
the employer as a body. their union 
membership is futile. 

“An ‘open shop’ which allows the 
employes to belong to a union, but 
does not permit the union to deal 
with the employer as a union, is 
worthless. Not only has no ‘open 
shop’ organization declared that 
the ‘open shop’ employer would 
deal with the union, but every such 
organization that has confessed its 
attitude has admitted that this 
practice would not be _ counte- 
nanced.” 


History is a mighty drama, en- 
acted upon the theater of Time, 
with suns for lamps, and Eternity 
for a background.—Carlyle. 


In the union the workman can 
drive the best possible bargain in 
the sale of his labor power. 


AT THE TOP 


Whenever you see some one up at 
the top, 
Don’t imagine he got there by 
luck, 
For back of his glory lies many a 
story 
Of battle and struggle and pluck; 
He may seem to be taking things 
easy today 
And dodging the trials which irk, 
3ut the years of his past, from the 
first to the last, 
Were a constant succession of 
work. 


Whenever you see some 
crowned by success, 
Don’t fancy he won it by chance; 
Though he’s walking today on an 
easier way, 
And you cannot behold with a 
glance 
The stars of his battle, just keep 
this in mind— 
Life’s laurels don’t go to the 
shirk, 
And if you but knew his life history 
through, 
You’d know that he once had to 
work. 


one 


Success doesn’t come to the indo- 
lent hand, 
With busy men life is concerned; 
Be the man who he may, he will 
find the way 
That its prizes all have to be 
earned, 
So whenever you gaze on a leader 
of men, 

Up on top where the glory is fair, 
You can know with his luck there 
were courage and pluck— 
You can bet that he worked to 

get there. 
—Edgar A. Guest. 





“Teach our children to think in 
terms of humanity rather than of 


dollars and of cents,” was one of 
the recommendations of the Cen- 
tral Labor Union’s committee on 
education, Everett, Washington. 











Stand by your union with all the force there is in you. There 
never was such need as there is now for your faithful adherence to the 
principles of trade unionism. Look at the unorganized, where they 
stand. They have no protection, no one to lead them, no one to advise 
them. -As individuals they have no more strength than a spider. Or- 
ganized and standing together we may be able to resist the destructive 
actions of the Employers’ Associations that are trying to strangle the 
unions that have done so much for us. It is up to you to refuse to allow 
them to destroy the union. Stand by the organization now. You know 
what it has done for you. You know the conditions of slavery with 
which we were surrounded before we had a union. Do not go back to 
that slavery, but back you will surely go unless you fight faithfully for 
your organization and bring in every man on the outside. Above all, 


let peace and harmony prevail in your organization. Support and en- 
courage the officers who are now working for you. They have a hard 


task to perform to offset the arguments of the employers. Do not make 
it harder by trying to find fault with their work. Help them, advise 
them, and encourage them. The officer that is not doing his duty, re- 
move him. But at this time let us all stand sae in defense of the 
house we all helped to build up. 
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THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 


SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 








THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons .... ° $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons ... 75 a pair 
Watch Charms .. 150 apiece 





All orders should be sent through the Secretarp of the Local Union to 





THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
| 222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 
=! 
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